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THE BEST NEW PLAYS 


By J. T. Grein 


HE dirge of dismay that sounded makes of the almost demented Yank. It is 


above the unblest tomb of much of the 
theatrical achievement of 1927 has had its 
inevitable effect. With the turn of the year, 
managers, the public, and even critics, all 
dike surfeited with sorrow, have dried 
their metaphorical tears and are now scan- 
fing the horizon of the theatre with expec- 
tant eyes. 

And already, among the plays that have 
come ‘‘ before the swallow dares,’ have 
heen some that have set their audiences 
arock with laughter; others that have 
moved the most hardened playgoer not to 
Yociferation, but to silence—which says 
everything. 

It is, of course, into the last of these 
categories that Strindberg’s ‘‘ The Dance 
of Death” falls. Despite the fact that 
something—for which it seems difficult to 
fx the responsibility—has been done to 
thange the last Act into little short of anti- 
tlimax, the wonderful introspection, the 
(fass realism, the minute characterization 
femain. So tense is the struggle between 
the two adepts in hatred that we ourselves 
ae, as it were, plunged into a state of 
Mental medizevalism. Almost we could rise 
Nour seats and denounce the people on the 
Slage—‘‘ This intention of hatred—This 
will to death—is itself worthy of death !” 
Mr. Robert Loraine’s performance outshone 
tven that of ‘‘ The Father.” For once the 
Word ‘‘ great ” is no exaggeration. 

With this we must compare the picture 
of another megalomaniac as drawn by 
Eugene O’Neill in ‘‘ The Hairy Ape.’ It 
Would be difficult to conceive a more grossly 
Pitiable figure than Mr. George Merritt 


a performance in which, in spite of the 
brutal coarseness of the character, he 
manages to convey a certain not ignoble 
dignity, and it is easy to see how, in the 
hands of a less skilful artist, the pathos of 
the part could degenerate into bathos—a 
sordid brand of ‘* sob-stuff ’’ provocative 
of laughter rather than the poignant horror 
of compassion Mr. Merritt succeeds in 
evoking. As I heard it, somewhat crudely, 
but not inaptly, said: ‘‘ It is not a nice 
play, but it does make you think.’’ 

Once again Sir Barry Jackson has taken 
his courage in both hands. This time he 
gives us ‘* Macbeth ”’ in modern dress, and, 
although he may not have conquered the 
impossible, he has, at least, attempted it. 
Not until very near the end did I lose the 
impression that here was an_ historical 
theme, treated by a modern dramatist in 
poetic form. Even Macbeth communing 
with the Witches seemed not unusual. Did 
not General Boulanger, at Tunis, nightly 
seek the aid of the soothsayers of the 
forest? And how like is the slaughter of 
Lady Macduff and her children to the Ser- 
bian murders of Alexander and Draga, the 
drama of Ekaterinenburg! ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ 
as given at ‘‘ The Court ” may disturb the 
Shakespearean devotee, may prove caviare 
to the playgoer in. the trammels of tradition, 
but to the student it is intensely fascinat- 
goes to prove how much of 
Shakespeare’s drama is of all time, irre- 
spective of the outward aspect. 

Already, I believe, the ‘‘ Two White 
** at the Ambassadors have gathered 
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into their embrace a phenomenal number 
of otherwise steady-going Londoners; and 
when they pall—as pall they must—l 
strongly suspect that the engaging antics of 
Mr. Owen Nares will keep the house full 
for many a day to come. 

Mr. Behrman’s ‘‘ The Second Man ”’ at 
the Playhouse, is an agreeable play of con- 
versation, supported by admirable acting, 
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and in ‘*‘ The Masque of Venice ”’ at the 
Savoy, Mr. Gribble has given us a fantasy 
decked with jewels of nonsense whose lustre 
is polished by Miss Marie Tempest and 
Miss Jean de Casalis. 

Not such a bad beginning for a six-weeks’ 
old year! Not unworthy heralds, let ys 
hope, of those others that may yet “ take 
the winds of March with beauty.” 


FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA 


HE second National Festival of Com- 

munity Drama was held under the 
auspices of the British Drama League on 
Monday afternoon, February 6, at the New 
Theatre. The companies competing were 
the Stockport Garrick Society in ‘‘ Lone- 
some-Like,” by Harold Brighouse; the 
Shaston (Shaftesbury) Drama Club in 
‘* The Marrying of William,” by L. du 
Garde Peach; the York Settlement Com- 
munity Players in ‘‘ The Dreamy Kid,” by 
Eugene O’Neill; The Ardrossan and Salt- 
coats Players Club in ‘‘ The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals,” by J. M. Barrie; the 
Trecynon Amateur Dramatic Society in 
** The Poacher,” by J. O. Francis; and the 
Oxted and Limpsfield Players in Mr. F. 
Sladen-Smith’s ‘‘ The Crown of St. Felice.” 
These productions had been previously 
chosen by Mr. Baughan from area festivals 
at Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, London 
and Bristol, and by Mr. Walter Armstrong 
from the area festival at Glasgow. 

The judges at the New Theatre were 
Miss Lilian Braithwaite, Mr. E. A. 
Baughan, and Mr. Nigel Playfair. The 
theatre was packed, and among the audi- 
ence were Sir Edmund Phipps (represent- 
ing Lord Eustace Percy) and Mrs. W. L. 
Courtney and Mr. Salter Davies (represent- 
ing the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust). 

Miss Lilian Braithwaite, on behalf of 
the judges, awarded the Howard de Wal- 
den Cup to the Scottish team for their per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals,” and the cup was presented by 
Lord Howard to the club’s producer, Mr. 
James T: Woodburn. 

The Festival has undoubtedly done much 
to promote a high standard in amateur 
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dramatic work throughout the country. It 
is valuable as much for its influence on 
societies who get no further than the pre. 
liminary stages, as on those who succeed 
in reaching the area finals or London 
itself. The generally favourable impression 
created by the Festival is well expressed 
in the following paragraph from the 
Saturday Review which we _ venture to 
reprint here: 

‘* There are some who regret the intro- 
duction of a competitive spirit into the 
amateur’s theatre, but even the most fer- 
vent disciple of play for play’s sake must 
admit that the National Festival, organized 
by the British Drama League, has evoked 
great enthusiasm and really fine work. 
The winners of the Howard de Walden 
Cup on Monday were a company from Ard- 
rossan who showed individual and corporate 
quality of the highest kind. It would 
have been difficult to select a West End 
player who could have rendered the part of 
Dowie in ‘ The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals’ better than Mr. Lambert, who is 
also, we learn, a plumber, a Territorial, a 
boxing champion, and a Rugby footballer 
who has reached a Scottish national trial. 
A good feature of the Festival was the 
selection by the teams of plays native to 
their soil and accent, and Monday’s per- 
formance was exemplary in its variety of 
piece and method. Of course it is very 
difficult to make comparisons where the 
style and mood of the plays are so different, 
but it is not the comparisons which matter. 
It is the new and ambitious spirit in ama 
teur acting which the Drama League has 
served and strengthened.” 
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A Review by 


HE highest praise I can give this 

admirable and __ stimulating little 
book* is that it is well worthy of the 
series of which it forms a part. With 
the critical side of Mr. Griffith’s thesis, 
allowing for a certain overstatement for 
purposes of emphasis, I am in almost 
entire agreement. It is quite true that 
the Shakespearean tradition that came 
down to us from Victorian times was 
almost wholly bad; that for many years 
until William Poel began his work, the 
ingenuity of producers had been devoted 
not to interpreting the author, but to the 
exploitation of the star actor, the cloud- 
ing of the plays with pageantry, and the 
invention of more or less_ irrelevant 
business; and the acting itself has been, 
and still is, often mechanical, dull, 
conventionalized, and _ technically incom- 
petent. It is a serious defect in this book 
that :t makes no reference to Poel’s work 
or Poel’s theories, which have had a vast 
effect in the reform of these matters. I 
also agree with the author’s belief that 
the fictitious idolatry which has_ kept 
Shakespeare alive on the stage far more 
than real appreciation will = rapidly 
disappear in this irreverent age. 

But when Mr. Griffith comes to 
suggest a remedy I part company with 
him. We must have reached a terrible 
state if we can only bring Shakespeare 
within the powers of our actors and the 
comprehension of our audiences by reduc- 
ing his magnificent vital Elizabethans to 
the anemic and emotionally constipated 
level of modern ladies and gentlemen. 
Except as an emergency measure I do 
not think it is practical or necessary. 

Let me speak of Shakespearean acting 
frst. Mr. Griffith once said, somewhat 
Pompously, ‘* Listen, there is only one 
*“ Teonoclastes,”” or The Future of Shakespeare. 
By Hubert Griffith. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. This 
review is reprinted, by permission, from the January 
number of the Old Vic Magazine. 


THE PROBLEM OF SHAKESPEAREAN 
ACTING 





Lewis Casson 


kind of acting.’’ And this is true to this 
very limited extent, that the only sincere 
and convincing acting is that which 
proceeds from the actor’s own imagination, 
and so gives to an audience an illusion 
of the words and actions having been 
created at the moment of performance. 
But there are innumerable conventions 
and styles of acting through which that 
imagination can be expressed, and the 
mastery of one or more of these con- 
ventions is the technique of acting. 
Almost all bad acting is the more or less 
competent use of the technique without 
the imagination. Now the convention of 
acting for which Shakespeare wrote is 
not the modern realistic convention, and 
though certain scenes can be so treated 
with effect, the majority cannot. 

Speaking broadly, the difference is this. 
Modern acting is not primarily rhetorical. 
Its drama is largely outside the spoken 
word, and is often obtained far more 
from the reaction of the person addressed 
than from the speaker. Therefore in a 
manner of speaking, the dialogue, so 
long as it has point and is heard, is of 
comparatively minor importance. In 
acting Shakespeare and all _ rhetorical 
authors, including Shaw, the attention 
and the drama is concentrated in the 
speaker and the expression of the finest 
shades of emotion and word painting by 
musical intonation is of the utmost 
importance. The reaction of the other 
players is of much slighter value. 

Now my point is this. Modern acting 
is just as liable to be bad as Shake- 
spearean acting through the use of tricks 
and clichés without imagination, though 
this is not so easily detected by public 
and critics, because the tricks of modern 


acting are at least copies of modern 
masters, while most of the tricks of 
Shakespearean intonation and_ business 


But to substitute 
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are of prehistoric date. 















































tricks of a modern convention will only 
make matters worse. The only cure is 
the abolition of all tricks, and_ the 
insistence on imaginative acting for all 
plays, old and new. That is why the 
mere outward change of dressing Shake- 
speare ‘‘ modern ’’ is not going to help 
us. After all, all plays are rehearsed in 
modern dress, and the intonations and 
business then fixed. 

I admit that it is getting extremely hard 
to find actors who have enough vocal 
imagination and skill to make rhetorical 
plays interesting and sincere without a 
vast amount of coaching. A large 
number of actors cannot reproduce and 
make their own a suggested intonation 
of even six words (though suggesting 
such an intonation is only suggesting a 
thought) and many modern actors never 
use a compass of more than half an 
octave. To make a_ long, balanced 
Shakespearean sentence sound _ simple 
and sincere, one often has to use a 
compass of at least two octaves, and 
carry in one’s head a melodic intonation 
as long as the Preislied, filled from end 
to end with harmonic intonations and 
fine shades of tone quality, emphasis and 
phrasing. How are we going to get this 
from actors who spend their days and 
nights clipping and mumbling _ their 
speech, who never hear fine speaking and 
never sing? It must have been very 
different in Shakespeare’s time. 

I am convinced that if we abandon this 
last stronghold of classical acting our 
stage speech even in modern work will 
degenerate still further. 

I did not see the Kingsway ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ 
as I was on tour. I should like to 
believe that the speaking was as good 
as Mr. Griffith’s enthusiasm suggests, 
but all accounts do not agree on this. 
Some of the cast I know to be slipshod 
and inexpressive speakers, though con- 
vincing in modern work. 

This review was written in December, 
before the ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ production had been 
announced. As I have not yet been free to 
see it, I do not think I can fairly add any- 
thing concerning it. What one hears of it 
only confirms one’s belief that modern 
comedy acting is the worst possible train- 
ing for Shakespearean tragedy, and no form 
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cf dressing can help when imagination js 
lacking. 

But there is a stronger reason fo 
rejecting Mr. Griffith’s solution of the 
Shakespeare problem. I contend that the 
playing of the plays in modern clothes 
must be a_ misrepresentation of the 
dramatist. The clothes and manners of 
a particular period suggest the outlook 
and morality of that period. A _ student 
from Wurtenburg in modern clothes 
becomes a modern undergradute, and we 
expect him to behave as such, not only 
in cigarette smoking and whisky drink- 
ing, which are easily introduced, but in 
his outlook on such questions as killing 
king's and Lord Chamberlains. 4 
modern Hamlet would have to be twice 
as mad to do the same actions as an 
Elizabethan, and be much simpler to think 
his thoughts. As a modern his reactions 
are false, or at least not those intended 
by the dramatist. 

Let me take another instance. Mr. 
Grilith lately confessed somewhat naively 
for a Shakespearean critic, that he has 
only a slight reading acquaintance with 
‘* Much Ado About Nothing,’’ and has 
only seen the play once. Let us suppose 
he knew even less of it than that: that 
the MSS. of it had come into his hands 
with no author’s name and no date, and 
he had to produce it. He would find, on 
reading it, a play whose humanity and 
humour were so true and ‘‘ modern” 
that it was well worth doing; a play in 
which the love of a fine, full-blooded 
man and woman, entered on reluctantly 
and demanding loyalty and bravery the 
one of the other, is contrasted with 
the hasty sentimental pseudo-romantic 
passion of a Prince Charming and a sweet 
though silly ingénue, with all its pettiness, 
jealousy and _ suspicion. The two main 
characters must be witty, but much of the 
wit and manners are obsolete, coarse and 
vulgar to modern ears. There is much 
talk of duels, and a soldier is incited by 
his lady-love to kill a brother-officer. It 
is plain that we cannot fairly represent the 
dramatist if we make these people modem 
European ladies and gentlemen. Further 
research will show us that the Elizabethan 
period is intended, and then the characters 
drop into their proper places. Now wh) 
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should we, on discovering later that this 


lay happened to be by one William 


Shakespeare, decide to dress it out of its 
proper period ? Is it fair to him? Would 
such treatment be fair, say, to Chekov? 
look how ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ’”’ 
has suffered, even in period dress, from 
tying to graft on to it a modern racial 
morality that has only been learnt these 
last three hundred years and learnt too, 
largely from the humanity of this very 
play. ; 

J am convinced that the only way with 
Shakespeare is to treat him exactly like 
any other dramatist. And that brings 
me to my own remedy for the troubles. 
If we are agreed that Shakespeare should 
be kept alive on our stage that is no 
rason for making a cult of him. That 
is what it means if you devote a theatre 
of a company to Shakespeare only. No 
actor or producer ought to work even a 
single whole year on Shakespeare alone. No 


other country works on_ such lines. 
Actors and producers should alternate 
continuously between modern work and 


dassics. John Drinkwater told me lately 
of a ‘‘ Measure for Measure ’’ production 
he saw in Berlin, where a fine perform- 
ance of Angelo was given by a man who 


had just relinquished Koko in ‘‘ The 
Mikado.”’ That is the sort of thing we 


want to broaden the style of our moderns 
and bring back life and sincerity to our 
Shakespeareans. 

There is another aspect alluded to by 
Mr. Griffith, He contends that we shall, 
by dressing the plays ‘‘ modern ’’ make 
them more popular. I think this is very 


questionable. He confidently asserts that 
the Kingsway ‘‘ Hamlet’? was a 
financial success. I hope it was, but 
length of run is no criterion with a 


millionaire behind it. ‘‘ Hamlet ’’? seldom 
fils entirely and any freak production 
would probably draw—a nude production, 
for instance, for which a good theoretical 
case could be made out. The Birmingham 


runs of ‘‘ Cymbeline’’ and ‘‘ All’s 
Well,” plays which have no ‘‘ following,”’ 
did not apparently hold out sufficient 
Prospect of success to risk trial in 
London. 
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But even if Mr. Griffith is right, and 
the plays would draw better under his 
conditions, that does not justify us if we 
are misrepresenting the dramatist. The 
case stands on just the same footing as 
attracting the public by overloading the 
pageantry at the expense of the play. 

Mr. Griffith is unnecessarily severe and 
somewhat unfair to the Old Vic. The 
barrenness of the West End in first-rate 
production of Shakespeare has given the 


Old Vic an importance and_ standing 
which it does its best to justify, but 
cannot possibly afford. It is simply 


a question of money. I suppose its total 
weekly Shakespeare takings would not 
amount to one Saturday night’s receipts 
of a big musical comedy. We do not 
complain that Old Vic opera is not as 
good as Covent Garden, but that would be 
equally reasonable. As to the “‘ large 
gifts of money ’’ of which he speaks, the 
total result of them is that at long last 
the Old Vic has a reasonably comfort- 


able theatre, with a _ rather cramped 
but well equipped stage and a _ good 
wardrobe, and they will have it rent 


free; but rent is not such a vast item as 
all that in a slum district in a theatre 
that continuously changes its bill. The 
Vic has a good deal to be proud of 
besides the main fact that it has kept a 
stock company going for fourteen years 
in London at cheap prices. No one else 
has even attempted that in our time. 
And though it may, like a school eleven, 
be better one year than another, no one 
who has known its history can doubt that 
the standard’ has _ steadily improved 
throughout, starting with the ‘first days 
when Ben Greet did the donkey work 
with no men, no money and no kudos. 
Its work has always been worthy of 
respect, has sometimes touched great- 
ness, and is still going on. That alone 
is something in London. 

But I return to my contention that no 
company should play Shakespeare alone. 
Has not the time come when the old 
tree should put forth new branches and 
tackle regularly modern plays of good 
standing, if only to improve the quality 
of its clasical work? 
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THEATRE EXHIBITION AT THE 





ART GALLERY 


By Lucien Myers 


HE Exhibition of International 

Theatre Art, now on show for one 
month (February 3—March 3) at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery, is the most important 
and comprehensive of its kind in London 
since the big International Theatre Exhibi- 
tion held some five or six years ago at the 


Victoria and Albert Museum; the latter 
subsequently visited some of the larger 


towns in the provinces, and one cannot 
but think what an excellent idea it would 
be if the present exhibition could be toured 
in a like manner. 

In his preface to a very useful catalogue, 
Allardyce Nicoll says: ‘* The 
Theatrical Exhibitions held of late in almost 
every European country form one of the 
surest rays of hope for the modern theatre. 

Before we can appreciate critically, 
we must have knowledge, we must have 
that with which we may institute com- 
parisons, and this is what is provided for 
us in an exhibition of theatrical art.’’ 

At first one feared that this ‘‘ ray of 
hope ’’’ might be somewhat obscured in 
what must seem to many people the outer 
darkness of the East End; however, I am 
informed that, up to the time of writing, 
over 22,000 people have visited the exhibi- 
tion, an average of 2,000 per day! And this 
with practically no advance publicity, beyond 
the reviews which appeared in some of the 
daily papers, following the opening day; 
this surely speaks very well for the interest 
of the public in the Art of the Theatre. 

The most noteworthy feature of this 
exhibition is the large variety of objects 
shown, which include scenic models, lighted 
and otherwise, scale models of stages and 
theatres of various. periods, original 
designs for modern settings and costumes, 
old scene and books. Chinese 
prints, puppets and marionettes from many 
countries, masks, painted draperies, tinsel 
pictures, photographs of stock settings, 
ancient and modern, and many other items 
of interest. 

In the lower gallery the 
arranged more or less chronologically. 
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The 


first section is devoted to the Oriental 
theatre, principally Chinese; then there are 
some very interesting photographs dealing 
with the Greek and Roman theatre. By 
way of an interlude there is a most interest. 
ing collection of puppets, chiefly Oriental, 
with two very beautiful English ones, 
Photographs of various medizval stages 
follow, leading up to a representative collec. 
tion of Renascence and Baroque designs, 
including some from the Monumenta 
Scenica which form the Drama League's 
contribution to the exhibition. 

The League also lends some of the best 
lighted models, including Gordon Craig's 
‘“ Storm Scene, King Lear,’’ Herbert 
Norris’s and Victor Hembrow’s ‘“ Duke's 
Theatre at Dorset Garden,’’ ‘‘ The School 
for Scandal,’’ and Charles Kean’s produc- 
tion of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

The eighteenth and _ nineteenth-century 
section includes an imposing array of cos- 
tume portraits, tinsel pictures and prints of 
contemporary theatres. 


The upper gallery is devoted to con- 
temporary scenic and costume designs 
from Sweden, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 


Germany and America. Of these some of 
the most noteworthy are Picasso’s now 
well-known design for the ‘‘ Three-Cornered 


Hat,’’ the designs and maquettes of 
V. Polunin, including several of, the 


originals of the illustrations for his ‘‘ Con- 
tinental Scene Painting,’’ recently pub 
lished, Madame Gontcharova’s costumes for 
‘* La Liturgie,’’ and scene for ‘‘ L’Oiseau 
de Feu.’? The Czechoslovakian scenic 
designs are all interesting and provocative, 
though not so advanced as most of the 
German ones, many of which carry expres 
sionism and other isms beyond all com 
prehension. 

One has also to record that at intervals 
Puppet Shows are being given by Mr. 
Walter Wilkinson, and stringed marionette 
performances by the British Model Theatre 
Guild, which are playing to full houses, 
garnered from among those who happea 
to be viewing the exhibition. 
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OBERT LORAINE is essentially not a 

“drawing-room” actor, and_ that 
in these days of milk-and-water comedy 
and epigrammatic farce must be a 
serious drawback when it comes to 
choosing suitable new parts. Perhaps 
that is the reason why his appearances 
in the West End have been so infrequent 
of recent years. 


The extreme naturalism that is 
characteristic of the modern school of 
acting does not set off Mr. Loraine’s 


talent. He has the physique and bearing 
of a soldier and a voice that is made for 


declamation and romance, and he acts 
always in the grand manner. He does 
not deal in half-tones but paints his 


portraits in bold and glowing colours. 

Thus, until recently, his most notabie 
performances have been in ‘‘ romantic ”’ 
parts and though he has made several 
excursions into Shaw—his John Tanner 
in ‘‘ Man and Superman ”’ has been one 
of his outstanding successes—it is as an 
actor in costume drama—preferably 
poetical—that he has been seen to the 
greatest advantage; as Rupert of 
Hentzau, as King Henry V and, above 
all, as Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Cyrano is the character by which Mr. 
Loraine is probably best known. The 
part of the bragging, romantic, foolish, 
yet lovable soldier-poet suits him perfectly, 
and his brilliant portrayal of this heroic 
figure with the tragic nose has done 
much to make up for what Rostand’s 





dramatic poem loses. in _ translation. 
Cyrano is full of the glamour of the 
theatre and Mr. Loraine’s acting is a 


fine piece of virtuosity in the romantic 
tradition. 

But romanticism is not in favour just 
now and, strangely enough, in turning 
from it to the bitter realism of Strind- 
berg, Mr. Loraine has given us during 
the last few months the two supreme 
achievements of his career, which mark 
him out as one of our greatest actors. 
His haunting studies of the Swedish 
dramatist’s two tortured characters, 
Adolf in ‘‘ The Father’? and Edgar in 
“ The Dance of Death ’’ are unforgettable. 
There is nothing romantic about these 


THE ART OF ROBERT LORAINE 


men, nor is there in the acting of Mr. 
Loraine. 

The part of Adolf is a tremendous one, 
demanding great intellectual as well as 
physical power, and in it Mr. Loraine 
reaches the height of his powers. He 
shows us the gradual poisoning of the 
man’s mind by his inhuman wife, the 
slow disintegration of his reason and the 
final storm of madness and despair that 
ends in death, in all its tragic detail. 
He is master of every mood of this weak, 
unhappy man, and his assumption of 
madness is terrible in its reality. 

And so with Edgar, the violent and 
disillusioned Artillery Captain who, in 
his arrogance, divides the world into two 
categories, himself and the rabble, and 
whose one remaining joy in life is to 
torment his hated wife by posing as a 
tyrant with almost superhuman powers. 
Mr. Loraine shows him to us in the 
greatest detail. He makes us aware of 
the tremendous will-power of the man, a 
power that is strong enough to make him 
conquer death itself, at any rate for a 
time. He shows us, too, with amazing 
accuracy, the phases of the man’s illness, 
and when he is about again after having 
gone a few steps on the other side of the 
grave, the actor’s whole being seems to 
take on a ghostly quality. His eyes 
blaze, his cheeks are ashen, his voice 
deadly. 

Strindberg was a man of the theatre. 
He gave his actors great opporunities for 
displaying their own powers, and Mr. 
Loraine has proved himself in every way 
worthy of the great parts of the Swedish 
Master. He was always a strong actor 
and his performances in the plays of 
Mr. Shaw gave proof of his intellectual 
ability; but it is only now that he has 
shown how far he can go, given the right 
type of part. His mind is always master 
of his emotions, but he is not afraid to 
let those emotions have full play when 
the rdle demands it. 

Let us hope that he will give us more 
Strindberg, and why not a little Ibsen, 
or perhaps King Lear? It is in the play- 


ing of such parts as these that his art 
is likely to reach its apex. 
Joan LITTLEFIELD 
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T will be remembered that a resolution 

was passed at the Manchester Conference 
of the Drama League calling upon the 
Council to take measures for the circulation 
among members of a list of all the societies 
affiliated to the League, together with the 
names and addresses of the secretaries 
thereof. With a view to meeting this 
demand, and to an even fuller extent than 
the Conference resolution implied, the 
Council has made arrangements’ with 
Messrs. A. and C. Black for the publica- 
tion of an ‘* Amateur Dramatic Year- 
Book ” which will contain not only a list 
of societies affiliated to the League, but of 
all such other amateur clubs whose exist- 
ence can be discovered. The Drama League 
Societies will, of course, be clearly indi- 
cated, and the book will include a variety 
of useful information. Mr. G. W. Bishop 
will edit the volume, which will be published 
at a popular price before the end of the 
vear. 
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’ BRITISH DRAMA 


LEAGUE NOTES 


The British Drama League 


and the 
Village Drama Society have to announg 
a new arrangement, by which it is hoped, 


through co-operation in their work, ty 
combine the advantages offered by each 
Society to village players, and so hel 
forward the cause of village drama. The 
Community Drama Sub-Committee of the 
League, which controls its work among 
villages, is being re-formed and_ yjlj 
consist of four members nominated by the 
League and four nominated by the Village 
Drama Society, with Miss Mary Kelly as 
chairman. In future all village societies 
affiliated to the League will automatically 
become members of the Village Drama 


Society, and will enjoy not only the 
free receipt of the Drama League's 
monthly magazine, the use of the 


B.D.L. Library and the V.D.S. Costume 
Bureau, but all the other advantages to be 
had from both Societies. The joint annual 
subscription is £1 1s., and entrance forms 
may be obtained on application from the 
Hon. Secretary, British Drama _ League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. It 
is hoped that very many Village Groups 
will avail themselves of this opportunity. 


7] 


We have to record here the approach- 
ing marriage of Miss Violet  Clay- 
ton—an event which, most happy in 
itself, will deprive the Drama _ League 
of a very valued helper. Miss Clay- 
ton will resign from the _ post of 
Librarian at Easter, and will carry with 
her the congratulations of every member 
of the League, and the warm good wishes 
of all who ever used the Library. They 
alone know how cleverly Miss Clayton com- 
bined in herself the qualities of kindly 
hostess and expert librarian. The Library 
Committee found in her always a most 
trusted adviser, and the staff of the 
League a colleague with whom it was a 
pleasure to work with. If, on her depar- 
ture, Miss Clayton feels for one instant any 
emotions of regret, they may be tempered 
by the knowledge that she has_ herself 
created that tradition of courtesy, enthust- 
asm, and scholarship which it will be for 
her successors to uphold. 
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“Beric.” By 





RECENT BOOKS 





Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


Plays of To-Day ”’ (Fourth Series). 
Selected by J. W. Marriot. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 
‘fight Modern Plays.’’ Selected by John Hamp- 

den. Nelson. 2s. 

Anne Forrester. 

By Anne Forrester. ‘‘ Women Will 
By C. M. A. Peake. ‘‘ A Farewell.”’ 
(Village Drama Society 


‘Sally Sees It 
Through.”’ 
Gossip.”” 

By Margaret Cropper. 


Plays). Deane. 1s. each. 

‘The Perfect Husband’? and “ Birds of a 
Feather.”” By J. O. Francis. Welsh Outlook 
Press. 6d. each. 

‘Ballads For Acting.’’ Arranged by V. B. Law- 
ton\ Sheldon Press. 2s. 6d. 

“Sing-a-Song-o’-Sixpence.’” By Eleanor Denton. 


Blackwell. 2s. 6d. 

UDGING from this batch of one-act plays there 
Ji very little excuse for the way in which amateur 
companies still cling timidly to plays requir- 
ing only the most ordinary of interior sets, no 
gecial costumes, and the minimum of lighting. In 
gite of all we hear nowadays about amateur acting, 
“amateur stagecraft ’’ is as yet almost unknown in 
his country. At one time I used to think that it 
was the fault of the writers of one-act plays for 
mining themselves so strictly to everyday life for 
heir subjects, but since then I have heard of 
wmerous plays turned down by amateur companies 
tecause the setting required a little ingenuity and 
magination, and I see that the author of one of 
this month’s plays adds a note begging producers 
o “resist the impulse to follow the line of least 
resistance and put the play into the ever-familiar 
ttage kitchen, in thej full blaze of a stage noon.”’ 
The encouraging thing about this batch of plays 
sthat an unusually large proportion of them, gain- 
ng their effect by appealing as much to the eye as 
) the ear, do demand genuine stagecraft in the 
production, For instance, in the new series of 
“One-Act Plays of To-Day,’’ six of the eleven plays 
ae of this sort, and the whole of the eight plays 
n Mr. Hampden’s collection pass the test. Both 
these books are excellent. The general level of 
Mr. Marriot’s collection is considerably higher than 
in any of his three previous ones, and a marked 
improvement on the last, which contained three or 
four plays of quite remarkable feebleness. This time 
te includes at least two plays which will be fresh 
‘0 most people. One is Padraic Column’s ‘‘ The 
Betrayal,””’ which ends with a brilliantly effective 
iroke of dramatic irony, unfortunately prefaced by 
ilong stretch of aimless and rather woolly dialogue. 
The other is ‘‘ The Patchwork Quilt,” by an 
American writer, Rachel Field. Anybody with a 
‘airly sweet tooth will find it a pleasant enough 
mixture of the fantastic and the pathetic. 

Mr. Hampden, under no obligation to be in any 
vay representative, has been considerably more origi- 
tal, and five of the plays in his collection were new 
0 me. The most interesting of these is a play by 
Mr. Graham Robertson with the highly uninterest- 
ng title of “* The Slippers of Cinderella.’’ A play 


0 be acted by children, it is ‘‘ neither idyllic, infan- 


tine or improving,’’ is one of the very few plays I 


know of which can be acted by children without 
making them feel ashamed of themselves, and can 
be equally enjoyed by an audience of children or 
grown-ups, As the author confesses, “‘ its general 
tone is low, its language unrefined, it contains no 
elements of poetry or morality; it could not by any 
possibility improve anybody; in a word, it can be 
confidently recommended to juvenile actors as 
entirely and absolutely unsuitable.”’ 

The four plays in the Village Drama Society’s 
series are all cut to conventional patterns, but they 
are efficiently done, and I expect they will be 
extremely popular with village societies. My own 
preference is for ‘* Beric,’’ which does require one 
or two costumes and a little ‘‘ atmosphere ’’—though 
I admit that the best play of the four is ‘* The 
Farewell,’’ written on a safe and well-tried theme. 
‘Women Will Gossip ’’ is an entertaining little 
farce, and ‘* Sally Sees It Through ”’ is quite harm- 
less. Perhaps the publishers of the series will be 
a little more daring next time. 

‘* The Perfect Husband ”’ is the sort of farce of 
which there are already so many that I cannot 
think why Mr. Francis bothered to add to their 
number. On the other hand, ‘‘ Birds of a Feather ”’ 
is every bit as good as the author’s better ‘known 
play, ‘* The Poacher ’’ (which is included in Mr. 
Marriot’s collection) and in spite of being a purely 
realistic comedy it depends to a considerable extent 
on setting and lighting. 

‘** Ballads for Acting ’’ provides an English equiv- 
alent of the kind of show done to perfection by 
the Chauve Souris, and offers enticing opportunities 
for producing and designing. But the publishers, 
possibly in their anxiety to stress the ‘* educational 
value ’’ of the book, have bound it to look like 
the dreariest sort of text-book. It is pleasant to 
turn to the gay little book which Miss Denton’s 
publishers have made out of a rather similar collec- 
tion based on nursery rhymes. The author explains 
that she ‘‘ has tried to write these plays so that you 
can make almost anything of them you like,’’ and 
in the hands of somebody with an eye for move- 
ment, grouping, and design, these extremely unpre- 
tentious little plays would come far nearer to ‘‘ the 
art of the theatre’’ than even the most perfect 
performance of the best of all the countless kitchen 
plays. 

‘* Six Gentlemen in a Row.”’ 
Translated by Harley Granville-Barker. 
wick and Jackson. 1s. 

‘‘ The Fourteenth of July.’’ By Romain Rolland. 
Translated by Barrett Clark. Allen and Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 

‘* Plays of Romain Rolland.’’ Translated by Helena 


By Jules Romains. 
Sidg- 


De Kay. Jarrolds. 10s. 6d. 

‘Plays of Molnar.’”? Translated by Benjamin 
Glazer. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 

‘* Plays of Old Japan.’”? By Marie C. Stopes. 


Eclipse Press. 3s. 6d. 
When I thought I had finished reading through 
this pile of translated plays, I noticed a very small 
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paper-covered book which, after I had read it, made 
me decidedly more critical than I had been of the 
other translations. It was Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
translation of ‘* Six Gentlemen in a Row.” The 
play is rather self-consciously light and delicate, 
with a delicacy which sometimes looks very like 
flimsiness, but it uses the stage with perfect under- 
standing, especially in matters of movement, group- 
ing, and pause, and Mr. Granville-Barker’s trans- 
lation is full of light and shade without ever becom- 
ing the slightest bit difficult to the actor. It is this 
quality of speakableness which is lacking in varying 
degrees in all the other translations under review. 
In attempting to retain something of the original 
flavour of the language, most translators write dia- 
logue that is pleasant enough on the printed page, 
but a little stiff and awkward on the stage. 

The most unsatisfactory of these translations is 
Mr. Barrett Clark’s heavy and lifeless version of 
‘* The Fourteenth of July,’’ recently produced (in a 
different translation) by the O.U.D.S. Nor is Miss 
Kay’s translation of two other plays by Rolland 
particularly successful. Word for word it is rather 
colourlessly done, and the movement of the dialogue 
copies the original tco closely for it to seem at ease 
on an English stage. But ‘*‘ The Montespan ”’ 
seems to me a dull play which fails completely to 
express itself in terms of the theatre, and the other 
play in the book—* Lilluli ’—is an elaborate and 
pretentious fantasy which shows even less feeling for 
the theatre. 

Mr, Glazer’s translation of Molnar’s plays is un- 
obtrusive, and in every way the book is one to be 
grateful for, though I wish another play had been 
included instead of the nineteen brief dialogues 
entitled ‘*‘ Husbands and Lovers.’’ Their dogged 
determination to be excessively sophisticated at all 
costs soon becomes tedious. The book starts with 
** Liliom.”’ In spite of its two failures in this 
country, I am still convinced that it is a first-class 
play which should appeal to very varied kinds of 
audiences. The play failed in this country for the 
same reason that it failed in America. In both cases 
it was tragically mis-cast. I am told that it is a 
peculiarly difficult play to cast, but it seemed to me 
that Mr. Ivor Novello was a somewhat surprising 
choice for the part of the loutish, dirty, bad-tempered 
Liliom, and the very qualities which make Miss 
Fay Compton’s acting so attractive, unfitted her for 
the task of presenting the essentially stupid kind of 
simplicity in the character of Julie. As to the other 
plays in the book, ‘“‘ Fashions for Men ”’’ seems in 
print a little laboured, though the right sort of 
acting and producing would probably make a very 
entertaining evening out of it. But easily the best 
thing in the book is ‘* The Swan.’’ The second 
act is as brilliantly sustained a piece of comedy 
writing as I know of. Unfortunately there is a 
third act. 

The last book on the list will, I suppose, soon fall 
into the clutches of people looking for an original 
item to round off a one-act bill, as these N6 Plays 
are very brief and offer plenty of opportunities for 
an easy and obvious sort of picturesqueness. A 
recent article in a daily paper signed ‘* Head- 
mistress ’’ ended with a reminder that ‘‘ the beauti- 
ful Japanese N6 Plays are always suitable, and the 
costumes give an opportunity to girls who are clever 
with their needles.’”” But they are hardly to be 
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RECENT BOOKS 


undertaken quite as lightly as this. 


: In fact, Mis 
Stopes is of the opinion that the difficulties ¢j 


making any translation from the “ utai” are « 


great that if her book succeeds in conveying some. 
thing of the peculiar delicacy and charm of the Xj 
some hint of their peculiar flavour and effect, “it yij 
be only after the whole of it has been read and [aij 
down; when a faint spirit of the NO may take shape 
in the reader’s mind.”” Nearly half the book cq. 
sists of a long essay on the plays, and it is illy. 
trated with a number of extremely attractive plates 


‘* Stage Costuming.”’ 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
This is most emphatically a book which no grow 
of people engaged on the production of plays can 
possibly afford to do without. Even if their theatyi. 
cal library consists of only half a dozen books, this 
must be one of them. We now have plenty of books 
on historical costume, ranging from Miss Mar 
Kelly’s one-and-sixpenny masterpiece of compression 
up to the exhaustive completeness of Mr. Norris’: 
books, but this is the first book dealing with cos. 
tume purely in its relation to the theatre. The mos 
badly needed of all Miss Young’s chapters is the on 
dealing with the psychology of stage costume, “4 
good costume explains itself . . . but a really su. 
cessful one does even more; it explains to the spe. 
tators the mood of the characters and gives hima 
key to the atmosphere of the play.”’ Elaborating on 
this theme, Miss Young—who, by the way, is cos 
tume director to the Cleveland Playhouse—writes : 
chapter which will perhaps have some influence on 
reducing the number of shows in which the cos 
tumes, often beautiful in themselves, are utterly us- 
less to the play. Other specially good chapters ded 
with the wearing of costume, the psychological 
value of colour, and the way in which colour is 
affected by different kinds of lighting. Mor 
severely practical chapters deal with materials, cut 
ting, dyeing, and so forth, and there is a particu 
larly welcome chapter on masks. But the book is 
wretchedly illustrated. There are only four half-tone 
plates, and the weakly facetious drawings at th 
beginning and end of each chapter, besides being 
abominably drawn, give an entirely wrong impres 
sion of the book to anybody picking it up for the 
first time. 


By Agnes Brooks Young. 


‘* Films of the Year.”’ 
Studio. 5s. 

As a record of the best films of the year, this is 
scrappy and altogether unsatisfactory. As an indict 
ment of the present state of the films it is deadl- 
although I hardly think that was one of the editor’ 
intentions. One thinks of the vividness, the imag 
nation and the beauty which there would be in? 
similar book of pictures collected from the years 
workj in the theatres of the world, and then ont 
turns to the banality of these pictures producté 
by an art which, unlike the theatre, work 
entirely in pictorial effects, and commands va 
sums of money. Nevertheless, I recommend the book 
strongly to anybody with an intelligent interest 
the theatre, as the pictures, taken in conjunctios 
with the editor’s notes, provide a complete cours 
in grouping, lighting, and the creation © 
atmosphere. 


By Robert Herring. The 
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SOME NOTES ON PLAY-CHOOSING 


By C. B. Purdom 


O know how to choose a play is one 
of the first secrets of success in the 
heatre for amateurs, no less than for pro- 
gssionals. I cannot profess to be able to 
et you into that secret; for I do not know 
Ican only put before you certain prin- 
ples based upon my own experience that 
nay, perhaps, guide you in making your 


hoice. 

There are thousands of plays to choose 
fom. There is the vast literature of plays 
hat have got into print, and of which there 
s some judgment on record. We have 
joubtless seen a good many plays ourselves 
and know at first-hand something of their 
There is also an extensive pool of 
unpublished or unperformed plays into 
which we can dip. How should we make 
ur choice from this great mass of dramatic 
material. 

We should consider first of all the object 
we have in view. Why do we want a play? 
The most obvious answer is, to 
jleasure to those who perform it and to 
the audience that sees it. Some of us 
may have an educational object in mind; 
we May want to teach something to the 
audience or the players. Others may desire 
toengage in propaganda for some cause. 
Or we may wish, without any definite idea 
before us, just to do good. I am not able 
to give any advice to those who have 
educational or propagandist aims or who 
have merely the vague idea of providing 
something for the good of other people, 
except to suggest to them that they should 
lave plays alone. Plays of course can be 
educational; a good play will teach much to 
both actors and audience. And plays may 
convey ideas. But I do not think that plays 
ought to be chosen to produce other effects 
than those which any work of art exists 
to produce, that is to quicken the imagina- 
tion, delight the senses and arouse the 
mtelligence. ‘* Plays are for pleasure.’’ 
When I am choosing a play for produc- 
tio I look for one that pleases me, that I 
think will please the players and that I 
txpect to please the audience. These three 
ules, though quite simple, will, I believe, 
never lead you astray. I look for a play 
that I like because it is hopeless to expect 


merits. 


give 


to do any good with a play that one does 
not care for. Producing a play is a great 
effort, demanding concentrated attention, 
energy and patience. What a producer has 
of these qualities can hardly be advantage- 
ously expended upon something that, how- 
ever good, does not interest him. I sug- 
gest, therefore, to committees, that they 
should not attempt to select a play with- 
out consulting and getting the agreement 
of whoever they may have as a producer, 
and that they should hesitate to persuade 
their producer to undertake a play that 
he does not want. 

But to find a play that the producer or 
the committee, or both, like, is not sufh- 
cient. The players have to be considered. 
The play must be one that they will work 
upon with enthusiasm. Amateur players 
have this much in their favour at least that 
they need not play unless they wish. They 
play for the love of it; so that the play 
chosen must be one to please them. I hate 
to feel that a player dislikes a play he is 
taking part in, and I would never know- 
ingly let him work under such conditions. 

The audience also must be remembered. 
The aim of all the weeks of work put into 
a play is to please the audience for a night 
or two. If the audience is not pleased, the 
players may have had some enjoyment, but 
real enjoyment will not be complete unless 
the audience shares in it too. We must 
consider therefore what the audience will 
like. This does not mean that we should 
be afraid of our audiences, and never risk 
anything new or difficult. The public is a 
bad master. It is the duty of those who 
practise any of the arts to create public 
taste, to lead and direct it rather than to 
serve it. 

Audiences, of course, are not all alike. A 
village audience is not the same as a town 
audience. The audience in one town may 
be different from an audience in another. 
A dramatic group may have its own special 
audience. Or it may appeal to the public 
at large. The point is that in choosing our 


plays we must remember that we have a 
duty to the audience to which we shall pre- 
sent them. We must, in short, deserve their 
support. 
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We have to consider what is practicable. 
We must ask ourselves what is within the 
scope of our players’ abilities. It is not 
good to ask them to do what is entirely 
beyond their powers. Also, have we a 
cast for the particular play? 

I have seen many plays performed by 
amateurs that should never have _ been 
attempted, because it was obvious that they 
could not cast them. No play should ever 
be selected without a cast in mind. To 
choose a play and then to attempt to fit 
your players to it is a hopeless business. 
It does not matter how much you like the 
play, or how much the audience would 
enjoy it, if you cannot cast the principal 
characters you should leave it alone. And 
then the cost has to be counted. You will 
know what your takings are likely to be. 
Will the expenditure upon costumes, scenery 
and author’s fee, as well as all the other 
usual expenses, be within the amount of 
possible receipts? These rather bothering 
practical matters have to be borne in mind. 

I have heard it said, indeed, I have said 
it myself, that certain classes of plays should 
not be chosen by amateurs. I think that 
statement needs qualification. There is no 
reason why any play of merit should not be 
produced by amateurs. The only plays that 
should definitely be excluded are the worth- 
less plays. To put a play on the stage 
demands a lot of time and effort, and a cer- 
tain amount of money; why should that 
be expended upon work of no consequence? 
I heard Mr. Sean O’Casey say in a broad- 
cast talk some time ago, that it was better 
for amateurs to do good plays badly than 
bad plays well. I think that is a rather 
unfortunate remark for a dramatist to 
broadcast to the world. No service is done 
to the theatre by amateurs doing good 
plays badly. Players who can only play 
badly, should confine their attention to bad 
plays, for injury is done to a good play 
when it is badly put on. I shudder to 
think what idea many people have of the 
work of Bernard Shaw or Galsworthy, who 
have only seen it distorted, misrepresented 
and made commonplace by earnest incap- 
able amateurs. 

Any company, however, that can do a 
bad play well can do a good play well, and 
it is clearly not getting as much out of its 
work of doing justice to its audience by 
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SOME NOTES ON 








PLAY*CHOOSING 





not improving its choice of play. 

Many plays that succeed in the theaty 
depend entirely upon the personalities ,; 
the leading players; they have no jntringi 
merit. These plays should be let along 
Too often plays are selected because som. 
one has seen himself in a part that som 
popular actor is presenting nightly 
applauding audiences. He thinks he coyj 
do the same himself. If a member of yoy; 
company earnestly recommends a play tha 
he or she saw recently, you should place 
that play at the very top of the list of plays 
you do not intend to choose. Plays tha 
depend upon personality are not for 
amateurs, because few amateurs, even 
though they may have personality, hay 
sufficient technique to exploit it success 
fully. Many times people have said to me, 
** You ought to do such and such a ply 
that I saw last week. There is a splendid 
part for so and so and a beautiful part for 
you.’’ They do not know that they have 
suggested a play to me that, without know- 
ing anything more about it, I shall almost 
for certain take very great care to avoid 
These ‘‘ plays for actors’’ have usually 
their even commonplace dialogue with no 
literary merit. They offer outlines of parts 
for the actors to fill in. Dreary dramas 
or melodramas are works of this sort, and 
most light comedies. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 


On the opposite page we print a design 
showing the possible use of the Foundling 
Site in Bloomsbury for the purposes of the 
National Theatre. It will be seen that the 
Theatre itself is built behind the mai 
facade of the existing hospital, no part 0 
which need be demolished, the presen! 
great hall of the hospital — making 
a superb foyer. The Shakespear 
Memorial National Theatre Committe 
have passed a resolution approving of th 
site should sufficient funds be forthcoming. 
A similar resolution has been passed } 
the Council of the British Drama League 
Other interests concerned with the pr 
servation of the site are not unfriendly an¢ 
it is to be hoped that a practical schem 
for the acquisition of the site may be evolveé 
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THI NEW THEATRI AT WELWYN GARDEN 
CITY 4 CORNER Ol THI AUDITORIUD 


The Theatre was opened on Thursda Feb 
), with a production of ‘* When the Heart ts 
Young,’ by W. Millington Limb 














Two Letters 


Deak SIR,—With the gist of Mr. Bar- 
y's paragraph on the choice of plays for 
villages I would not presume to quarrel. 
“The cardinal advantage of Elizabethan 
ad... the vast resources of Restoration 
omedy,”’ is that ‘*‘ they do not demand 
the payment of royalties or fees.’’ No 
other consideration makes so strong an 


appeal to the ladies of wealth and stand- 
ing who are the leading promoters of 
dramatic art in the countryside. On 
stumes they are ready to lavish not 
merely box office receipts, but their own 
savings; on fees they are conscientiously 


careful never to spend a penny if they 
can help it. The snag Mr. Barbor over- 
looks is in the mental attitude of the 
villagers. What with the improvement in 
dementary school education, the cinema, 
istening-in, organized team games, Boy- 
souting, and motor-omnibus trips to 
music-halls in the towns, the mind of the 
rustic appears to himself to be ‘‘ more 
nearly attuned” to the twentieth century 
than to Tudor England or even the Court 
of Charles IT. 

An experience with Sussex 


Village 


Players in ‘* Twelfth Night ’’ is fairly 
typical. A London critic and two local 
artists were enthusiastic in praise, 
drawing-rooms and shops buzzed with 


admiration for the pretty costumes, but at 
the bar of a small public-house there was 
gumbling. ‘* The drunken bit wasn't 
tad, and the songs were all right, and 
the fight with the girl was funny; but 
half the talk nobody could understand, 
and all that to-do with the madman was 
muck. What do they want to give us 
dd stuff for? Why can’t we have some- 
thing new?’”? The landlady, a kind soul, 
‘ood up for the Players. ‘‘ They give 
you the best they know,’’ she said. 
“The chief of them never go to the 


Pictures or anywhere, you can’t expect 
them to be as up to date as the Brighton 
Hippodrome. ”? 

The worst of it is that the custom of 
something 


meeting the demand for ‘“ 





VILLAGE PLAY PRODUCTION 


to the Editor 


sketches 


new ’’ by presenting modern 
bearing no fee, in alternation with 
Shakespeare, simply deepens the rustic’s 
contempt for the taste of the upper classes. 
He knows nothing of the loathing of the 
best people for the avarice of professional 
workers. 

Thus, for village producers the question 
becomes, shall we stake our all on the 
‘‘ cardinal advantage,’’ or can we find 
some safe way of evading the payment of 
authors’ fees? At recent conferences of 
village producers I have heard three ways 


of evasion advocated and applauded. One 
delegate told us that the best plan is 


never to read the flyleaf of a play; this 
provides an adequate excuse to an author 
who finds out you have done his work; 
he may insist on payment, but the risk of 
discovery is slight; she herself had never 
been caught. Another delegate, confessing 
to the lack of courage, said she had again 
and again begged off the payment of fees 
by representing to the author that her 
society was very poor—‘‘ of course,’’ she 
added amid laughter, ‘‘ I write on cheap 
paper without a heading.’’ Yet another 
counselled us to do ‘* scenes from ’’ any 
play to which we had a mind: practically 
the whole play could be given, but the 
author has no right to make any charge 
for less than the whole; she had made 
quite a big sum by touring neighbouring 
villages with scenes from a_ five-guinea 
comedy. What does the Drama League 
advise ? 
Yours etc., 
A VILLAGE PRODUCER 


7] 


DeaR SirR,—I frequently read in Drama 
the advice of producers on village play- 
producing societies with amazement mixed 
with awe. Is it really possible that South 
country people are so tractable, not to 
say bully-able? I live in the county of 
Durham, and I can say from experience 
that if the first rehearsal of a dramatic 
club were conducted on the lines advised 
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by your contributors, there would never be 
a second, as all the members would resign 
in a_ body. There is not much to be 
learnt about the organization of a club 
when the members are mere puppets to be 
ordered or pushed through their parts by 
the producer. Most people would find it 
more helpful to have a little advice about 


VILLAGE PLAY PRODUCTION 


managing a company of people who ap 


intelligent, hot-tempered, very _ sensitiy 
and independent. 
Yours truly, 
M. Hope Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, 


Gateshead 


AN IBSEN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by John Hampden 


I1.—TRANSLATIONS OF IBSEN’S WORKS. 

The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen, copyright 
edition “* entirely revised and edited by William 
Archer,’’ with an introduction to every play. 
12. vols., 1906-7 and (last vol.) 1912. 
Heinemann, 6s. each volume (sold separately). 
This edition contains “ all the dramas which 
Ibsen himself admitted io the canon of his 
works ’’ except his earliest and very immature 
tragedy, ‘* Catilina.’’ 


I. “* Lady Inger of Ostrat.’’ ‘* The Feast of 


Solhoug.”’ ‘* Love’s Comedy.”’ 
Il. ** The Vikings at Helgeland.’’ ‘‘ The 


Pretenders.”’ 

Ill, ‘* Brand,’’ in rhymed verse. 

IV. *‘ Peer Gynt,’’ line for line translation in 
unrhymed verse. 

V. ** Emperor and Galilean ’’: ‘* Czesar’s Apos- 
tasy,’’ and ‘‘ The Emperor Julian.” 

VI. ** The League of Youth.” ‘“ Pillars of 
Society.”’ 

VII. *f A Doll’s House.’’ ‘* Ghosts.’’ 

VIII. “* An Enemy of the People.”” ‘* The Wild 
Duck.”’ 

IX. ‘* Rosmersholm.”’ ‘* The Lady From The 
Sea.”’ 

X. ‘* Hedda Gabler.’’ ‘‘ Tne Master Builder.”’ 

XI. *‘ Little Eyolf.’’ ‘‘ John Gabriel Bork- 
man.’’ ‘* When We Dead Awaken.”’ 

* XII. “f From Ibsen’s Workshop: Notes, Scen- 
arios and Drafts of the Modern Plays.”’ 


Early Plays of Ibsen: ‘‘ Catilina,’’ ‘* The Warrior’s 
Barrow,”’ and ‘* Olaf Liljekrans,”’ translated by 
Anders Orbeck, with an introduction, 1921. 
Oxford University Press. 11s. 


Everyman Edition, translations by R. Farquharson 
Sharp and others. 
** A Doll's House.” 


” 


** The Wild Duck.’’ ‘* The 


Lady From The Sea.”’ 1910. 

** Ghosts.”” ** The Warriors at Helgeland.”’ 
‘* An Enemy of The People.’’ 1911. 

‘* The Pretenders.”’ ‘‘ Pillars of Society.” 


** Rosmersholm.”’ 1913. 
‘* Lady Inger of Ostrat.’’ ‘‘ Love’s Comedy.’ 


‘* The League of Youth.”’ 1915. 
** Brand,’’ in rhymed verse. 1915. 


Peer Gynt,’’ in unrhymed verse and the origi- 
nal metres. 1921. Dent. 2s. each volume 
(sold separately). 





‘* Ghosts,’’ translated by William Archer. 
Heinemann. ls, (paper). 

“* Little Eyolf,’’ translated by William Archer, 184, 
Heinemann. 5s., 2s. (paper). 

‘John Gabriel Borkman,”’ translated by Willian 
Archer, 1897. Heinemann. 5s., 2s. (paper), 

** When We Dead Awaken,”’ translated by William 


1911, 


Archer, 1900. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
‘“* Love’s Comedy,’’ translated, with introduction 
and notes, by C. H. Herford, 1900. Duckworth, 


3s 

*“ Lyrics and Poems,’’ translated by F. E. Garrett, 
with introduction by P. H. Wicksteed, 1912. 
Dent. 6s. 

*“* Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen,’ edited by 
Mary Morison, 1905. Hodder and Stoughton. 

* ** Speeches and New Letters of Ibsen,’ translated 
by Arne Kildal, with introduction by L. M. 
Hollander, 1911. Frank Palmer. 


” 


IIl.—BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISN, ETC. 


“* Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe,” 
Edmund Gosse, 1879. Stanley Paul, 

*** The Life of Henrik Ibsen,’? H. Jaegar, 180. 
Heinemann. 

‘* The Quintessence of Ibsenism,’’ George Bernard 
Shaw, 1892. Constable. 5s. 

‘** Four Lectures on Ibsen,’”’ dealing chiefly with his 
metrical works, P. H. Wicksteed, 1892. Swan, 
Sonnenschein. 

** A Commentary on The Works of Henrik Ibsen,” 
Hjalmar Hjopth Boyesen, 1894. Heinemann. 

* “ Ibsen, The Man, His Art and His Significance,” 
Haldane Macfall, 1907. Grant Richards. 

‘* A Life of Ibsen,’? Edmund Gosse, 1907. Hodder 

and Stoughton. 

Henrik Ibsen, A Bibliography of criticism ant 
biography (including essays in periodicals), 
with an index to Ibsen’s characters. Ina T. E. 
Firkins, 1921. Grafton and Co. 

‘* 4 Study of The Modern Drama,’’ Barrett H. 


“ee 


Clark. (Study Notes, American bibliographies, 
etc). 1925. Appleton. 15s. 


‘* The Modern Ibsen,”” Hermann J. Weigand, 1926 
Dent. 15s. 


* These volumes are now out of print; copies aft 
in the British Drama League Reference Library but 
are not available for circulation. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND LONDON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Can you imagine anything much more thrilling 
than playing the ** Merchant of Venice ’’ to a room 
full of people who have never even heard of it 
pefore? This has several times been the experience 
of the Isis Players, who during the last few months 
have been going round the poorer parts of London 
acting this play to many and varied audiences, 
principally school children. 

Imagine row upon row of eager, upturned faces 
dllowing with breathless interest the intricacies of 
the plot of “ The Merchant.’’ They in their own 
way are experiencing the feelings of Shakespeare’s 
original audience on the first night of the play, 
three hundred years ago. I shall not easily forget 
the shudder of horror that went through the room 
when Antonio was told to ‘‘ bare his bosom for 
the knife,’ and the sigh of relief that greeted 
Portia’s final judgment; but however thrilling it 
was for them, it was scarcely less so for those 
who were acting to them. There is something 
extremely attractive about an audience that is so 
lst in the spirit of the play that they even boo 
Shylock when he comes on to take the curtain ! 

But I should not be doing justice to the educa- 
tional authorities if I let you think that all our 
audiences are like this. Oh, no, some of them are 
very well up in the play; they have ‘‘ done it ’’ at 
school. For these audiences it is not Bassanio’s 
choice of the casket or the final decision in favour 
of Antonio that causes the most excitement, but 
Portia’s “‘ mercy speech.’ Directly Portia speaks 
the first words, ‘“‘ The quality of mercy is not 
strained," a murmur of suppressed excitement goes 
through the audience, and several times we have 
heard the whole house speaking it with her! After 
al, there are very few people who do not feel a 
certain smug superiority in witnessing a_ play 
which they practically know by heart. 
To-day we are so used to ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice’ that we are apt to forget what it must 
mean to see it for the first time without knowing 
how it is going to end. Those of us who go and 
se it time after time do so principally to see what 
his or that actor will make of Shylock. But to 
these children ‘‘ the play’s the thing,’’ and a very 
ral thing, even as it was for Shakespeare’s 
audiences three hundred years ago. j. EB. &, 


HARROW COUNTY SCHOOL OLD GIRLS’ 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


_This Society presented ‘‘ Arms and the Man,”’ by 
i, B, Shaw, preceded by Clifford Bax’s “‘ Poetasters 
f Ispahan,” at the School, on February 4. 

It is an extremely difficult matter to criticize this 
iow, as the male parts were undertaken by the 
(posite sex. It is very much to their credit, how- 
fer, that they made a very brave show of military 
manner, almost persuading us that they were in 
rity “‘ sudden and quick in quarrel, seeking the 


wubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth.’ The 
male parts were well played. The whole company 
gave very intelligent renderings, and their elocu- 
ton was remarkably good. G. Oswatp GILBERT 





NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 





THE GRAYSHOTT DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


This many-seasoned Society gave another admir- 
able production in the Grayshott Village Hall 
several weeks ago, the play chosen being Mr. 
Edward Percy’s ‘‘ If Four Walls Told,’’ which the 
company found well suited to their requirements. 
This play, though very dramatic in conception, 
suffers at times from flabbiness ’’ of dialogue. 
There is a certain amount of padding which must 
be briskly treated or dulness is inevitable. This 
company avoided it by throwing themselves whole- 
heartedly into the action of the story. The stage 
space, though small, had been skilfully utilized, 
and the delightful ‘‘ cottage interior ’’’ set was 
designed and executed by two members of the cast. 

Excellent performances were given by Mr. H. 
Smith, by Mr. F. Puttick, and by Miss Ivy West. 
But individual acting, however good throughout the 
cast, was not the keynote of this production. 
Behind lay the solid team-effort, working for the 
play and not for personal success. Unity and 
smoothness of detail were conspicuous, and the pro- 
ducer, Miss Florence Millward, is to be congratu- 
lated on her efficiency. Dp. M.-C. 


““é 


HUDDERSFIELD 


The Huddersfield Thespians gave performances of 
G. K. Chesterton’s ‘* Magic,’? preceded by the 
playlet ‘‘ Mr. Samson ”’ (of Welwyn Garden City 
fame) during the week of January 26. 

Mr. Chesterton’s play is an unusually difficult 
venture for amateurs, and the way in which this 
group carried it through shows them to be possessed 
of ability and experience quite beyond the ordinary. 

Miss Claire Roberts played the fanciful Patricia 
Carleon beautifully and Mr. H. C. Calvert as The 
Stranger gave to this subtle character a performance 
of real distinction. Mr. Ernest Hirst as the irre- 
pressible Duke was cast to perfection! 

The scenery and effects (giving scope for artistic 
taste) were charming, and at the conclusion of the 
popular ‘‘ Mr. Samson ”’ the audience showed them- 
selves to be more than satisfied. 

The Thespians are fortunate in their competent 
and industrious orchestra. 

| om ; 


WESTMINSTER DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


An enjoyable evening was given by the West- 
minster Dramatic Society at Blackfriars Theatre on 
February 2, when the ‘* Rising Generation ’’ was 
produced by Francis Cam. On the whole the team 
work was good but in the first Act the cast suffered 
somewhat from nervousness, but quickly overcame it 
in the second and last Acts: the second Act was by 
far the best. Where two or three of the characters 
were weak others were admirably portrayed, espec- 
ially Alfred Angel as Geoffrey Entwhistle and 
Francis Cam as Puddifer. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


RURAL SCHOOLS FOR PRODUCERS 


At the end of January, by invitation of the 
Rural Community Councils for West Sussex and 
Lindsey (Lincs.), the League provided the staff 
for two-day Schools for village producers and 
stage managers at Horsham and Brigg. The 
attendance at both exceeded the organizers’ expecta- 
tions, and the students showed a keen desire to 
learn. Of necessity women were in the great 
majority, but at Horsham there were several school- 
masters and male artists; at Brigg a posse of 
clergymen filled the male parts in a demonstration- 
rehearsal of ‘* Spreading the News.’’ In_ several 
instances women were charged with questions on 
behalf of men in their Group. 

The such Schools should not be 
measured by the number of scraps of technique the 
would-be learners have picked up, but by the spirit 
kindled in them. We hope they carried away a gay 
determination to work for the delight and pride of 
their villages, and a sound notion of how to set 
about it. A School has definite advantages over a 
Conference, but time should be allowed for neigh- 
bouring enthusiasts to foregather and plan towards 
the interchange of joint festivals and productions. 
Reading and classes in clear speech and 
movement may naturally arise from a School, but 
Groups are warned against trying to save them- 
selves trouble by relying on _ professional help 
instead of exercising their own resources, ingenuity 
and common It is by trusting to the pro- 
fessional producer that the ordinary amateur society 
of the towns has slipped into the futile, unadven- 
turous habits of trying to imitate and of 
taking their dramatic material at second-hand from 
the cast-offs of the professional stage. M. M. 
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THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL 
ORIGINAL PLAY AWARD 

One of the functions of the National Festival of 
Community Drama is to encourage the art of play- 
writing. To this end a special prize is awarded 
to what, in the opinion of the judges, is the best 
original play by a hitherto untried author per- 
formed at any of the Area finals. This year the 
award has gone to a young Macclesfield author, 
Mr. Philip Johnson, whose play, ‘* Legend,’’ was 
done by the Liverpool Playhouse Circle at the 
North-Western Area final. By arrangement with 
the Drama League, the p!tay will shortly be pub- 
lished in book form by Mr. Basil Blackwell. 

Mr. Johnson provides another instance of an 
ability to write for the stage without any experi- 
ence of the theatre other than that gained from 
the study of drama and from occasional visits to 
the playhouse. He has, from his early years, been 
keenly interested in dramatic work, but his small 
country home-town offered little opportunity for 
gaining direct experience of the theatre, and visits 
to Liverpool and Manchester were too infrequent 
other than whet a growing appetite. His 
preparatory dramatic education, therefore, was 
almost confined to the study of dramatic 
literature. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising to find 
in ** Legend’? a compact craftsmanship, a 
of character and an_ impressive 


to do 


entirely 


sense 


power of an 
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unusually mature kind, but it is quite remg 
that the play should be so theatrically effecigs 
That elusive quality, the sense of the theatre, 
one of its most marked characteristics, and as sug 
provides an illuminating commentary op 
imaginative power, and on the latent possibilit 
of the author, who is still in the early ‘twent; 

If this play was Mr. Johnson’s only  aghj 
ment it might, perhaps, be regarded with a cg 
degree of scepticism. But two other one-act p 
written about the same time, more than ¢9 
the impression which ‘‘ Legend ’’ conveys. “Affem 
noon,’’ which Mr. William Armstrong is to producs 
at the Liverpool Playhouse this season, is a brill 
little play, and *‘ Memoirs,’’ which a local amate 
society is giving in Liverpool during next autumm 
is little inferior in quality. These three Dlays 
not the first Mr. Johnson has written, but they 
the first which have passed from his hands, 
as an initial step on a dramatic career, they 
undoubtedly of very great promise. 

Since ‘* Legend ’’ was produced, the author has 
finished a_ three-act psychological study, “ Lp 
Shadow,”’ and a further one-act play, each of whie 
is under professional consideration. 

Mr. Johnson is’ very modest about 
achievements, and he is prepared to agree 
he is the world’s worst playwright if anyone carg 
to call him so. Nevertheless, he is completely ij 
earnest over his dramatic career. ‘‘ On one pe 


I am determined,” he told me the other day, “9 


will go on,’’ and as he is in the fortunate positi 
of being able to devote most of his time to writ 


the future is full of much promise for his work. 9 


It is early yet to talk of success in a field wh 
success is hardly won, but in this young dramai 
the National Festival has undoubtedly discovered 
author of an unusual combination of talents, 
his career will be watched with much interest. 

Oscar LEopoLD | 





SADLER’S WELLS 


To the Editor of Drama 


Dear Sir,—The St. Pancras People’s Theatre gt 
a special performance for the Sadler’s Wells The: 
Fund each year, with surprisingly good results. 
write to mention this in the hope that it may sti 
late some Dramatic Society, that has not alre 
done so, to do the same until the theatre is secu 
as a most precious possession to England for 


How precious it will be and to how m 
thousands it will bring joy and interest, is m 
clearly set out in the fascinating illustrated 1 
recently issued by the Committee. i 

The general public will do but little; it is fi 
theatre lovers that the money must come, and 
are not a few in the present day. How can 
bear the thought that this so much needed : 
of so many memories is standing empty and derelig 
in the heart of London year after year? 

If every Dramatic Society in the country we 
give one performance to Sadler’s Wells the ne 
sary money would be found. 

. Yours truly, 

EDITH NEVILLE, 
Hon, Director, St. Pancras People’s Theatre, 
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